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le Canada, has recently published, under this title, 
a somewhat pretentious work on the American 
vocabulary. Just what share Mr. Clapin had in 
the work is not quite clear : he himself makes no 
statement whatever. A " Preface of the Editors," 
whoever they are, presents the book to the public. 
The volume professes to contain 5,258 entries ; the 
compiler has apparently discarded some " slang 
words of merely temporary vogue, mispronuncia- 
tions, grammatical errors, and even wearisome re- 
petitions," to be found in Bartlett, which contains 
more than 5,600 entries. 

Among numerous omissions which we have noted 
are the following : crow's nest, " apple pudding " ; 
to go in mucks ; doffer, a child-worker in the Lowell, 
Mass., mills in 1825 ; elder, " a preacher, minis- 
ter " ; horning," a chivaree " ; how do you segash- 
uate f " how do you do ? " ; to toe the mark ; to go 
up Salt River ; to take a shine to ; go-devil, in the 
oil-regions, the " drill " ; primlicoes, " one's best 
clothes " ; pope-night ; pernickety, pernickely ; Job's 
Coffin, " the Pleiades " ; overlooker, " an over- 
seer " ; squinch-owl, " the screech-owl " ; Cernean 
rite, referred to on p. 1 ; little bugger, " little fel- 
low " ; hot tamale ; duck on the rock; curly maple 
(only curled maple occurs) ; frosh; traipse; spile- 
driver, " pile-driver " ; near, " stingy ; " to get onto, 
" perceive, comprehend " ; democrat wagon ; to cut 
a swell; Tanker (cp. Dunker) ; dinky, adj.; yam- 
mer, "cry." 

There are, moreover, many errors and misrep- 
resentations, betraying a wofully insufficient 
acquaintance with the American vocabulary. We 
do not believe that hominy is common throughout 
the Union, though the use of the word is spreading. 
Coon's age is not limited to the South, nor is ouch. 
Decoration Day is said to occur " generally towards 
the end of May " ; true. Out of fox is apparently 
a misprint for out of fix. Pigs are not always 
called hogs. Si-spy is not limited to the vocab- 
ulary of little girls. Goody-goody means rather 
an excessively pious person. Friends is not in 
general use for " relations " (i. e. relatives). Many 
other words are not definitely located, the compiler 
thus leaving us to infer that they are generally 
employed ; while a large number of words which 
are said to be limited to New England are used 
wherever immigrants from New England have 
brought them, especially in New York and the 



middle West. For vail, p. 414, 1. 16, read tail ; p. 
568, 1. 11, read wishes; p. 573, 1. 6 f. b., read is; 
p. xii, 1. 16, read preceding. 

What 5b the meaning, too, of such statements 
as these : " abolitiondom : a strictly grammatical 
word," etc. ; " meat market : in [New ?] England, 
a butcher's shop " ; " dead give-away . . . also used 
as a verb " ; " crooked: said of anything stolen ; '' 
" daisy . . . often used particularly when speaking 
of the physical attributes of a woman ", etc. ? 

Appendix I, showing what words the Indians, 
the French, the Dutch, the Germans, the Spaniards, 
and the Mexicans contributed, and Appendix II, 
" substantives classed according to analogy " (what- 
ever that means) have some value. Appendix III 
includes reprints of the following : " American- 
isms ", by Dr. Aubrey (from Leisure Hour) ; " Wild 
Flowers of English Speech in America ", by Edward 
Eggleston (from The Century) ; " The Philology of 
Slang ", by E. B. Tylor (from Macmillan's Maga- 
zine) ; and " The Function of Slang ", by Brander 
Matthews (from Harper's Magazine). 

This is not the best dictionary of Americanisms 
(despite some shortcomings Farmer's book is still 
vastly superior to it), and we hope the pride of 
Americans will not suffer it long to remain the 
latest. 

Clark S. Northup. 

Cornell University. 



COKKESPONDENCE. 

Oliver Goldsmith and Goethe's Werther. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — It is unfortunate that Mr. Ferguson did 
not consult the Goethe- Jahrbuch before publishing 
his article on Goldsmith and Goethe's Werther 
(M. L. N. 1902, Nos. 6 and 7). There is certainly 
no occasion to charge German scholars with hav- 
ing failed to take into account Goldsmith's influence 
upon Goethe during the Werther period. If there 
is, besides Shakespeare, an English poet who has 
been dear to the hearts of the German people, it 
is Oliver Goldsmith, and German scholars have 
always been ready to acknowledge his great 
influence upon Goethe and German literature. 
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Goethe himself, in his old age, said to Ecker- 
mann (Gesprdche, Dec. 16, 1828): Ich bin 
Shakspeare, Sterne und Goldsmith Unendliches 
schuldig geworden. 

In the Goethe-Jahrbuch for 1885 (vol. vi, pp. 
281-298) there is an article by S. Levy on Goethe 
und Oliver Goldsmith. 1 Levy cites numerous pas- 
sages from Der Wanderer, Werther and other 
works of Goethe's and compares them with corres- 
ponding passages in Goldsmith's Traveller, Vicar 
of Wakefield and Deserted Village. He gives the 
important correspondences cited by Mr. Ferguson. 
But to make Goldsmith, or anyone else, responsible 
for " the poetical application of the biblical notion 
of our earthly life as a pilgrimage " is, to say the 
leaBt, farfetched. Goethe has at all times been 
fond of UBing the phraseology and imagery of 
the Bible, and never more so than during the 
Storm and Stress period. (Cf. Hehn, Goethe und 
die Spraehe der Bibel, G.-J. viii, 187 ff. ; Hen- 
kel, Goethe und die Bibel, Leipzig, 1890 ; Duntzer, 
Erl. eu Werther, 1880, p. 126, n.). The influence 
of the OsBianic poems upon Werther and the land- 
scape in Werther has been shown with sufficient 
clearness by Erich Schmidt (Richardson, Rousseau 
und Goethe, pp. 188, 192 f. 224 f.). He, at any 
rate, does not fail to see the connection between 
Wanderer and Ossian. Nor does he fail to see 
the connection between Werther and Goldsmith. 
With characteristic brevity he says (1. c, p. 222 ; 
cf. also Charakteristiken, i, 298) : " Wie das alles 
(the ideas in the Deserted Village) der Werther- 
stimmung verwandt ist, bedarf keines Nachweises." 
Loeper says in regard to the Deserted Village 
(Hempel, vol. xxn, p. 344) : " Fur Deutschland 
kommt das Gedicht als ein Vorlaufer des Werther 
in Betracht, dessen beide Teile die starken Gegen- 
satze GoldBmiths gleichfalls, wenn auch gemildert 
wiedergeben." Even Duntzer sees Goldsmith's 
influence upon Werther. He Bays (1. c, p. 7) : 
" Goethe war es vorbehalten, die reine Naturwahr- 
heit Goldsmiths mit Rousseaus gliihendem Drange 
. . . zu verbinden." To be sure, Goethe has 
made it easy enough to see the connection. 

It is quite possible that Goethe became familiar 

1 An article on the same subject by A. Brandeis {Chronik 
d. Weirnarer Qoelhe- Vereins, xn, Nos. 3 and 4, 1898) is not 
within my reach. 



with the English word " whimsical " chiefly through 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield, though he refers 
us to the dictionary (D. W. Bk. 11), but to see 
the influence of Goldsmith in Goethe's frequent 
use of the word Grille is altogether forced. Grille 
is too common a word, too common an idea, in 
eighteenth century German. The parallel between 
Werther and Burchell is not convincing, it is cer- 
tainly of no importance compared with the general 
correspondence in thought and sentiment between 
Werther's Leiden and the Deserted Village. 

As to the letter of July 16th ("Ja wohl bin ich 
nur ein Wandrer, ein Waller auf der Erde ") the 
biblical notion of man being a pilgrim on earth is 
clearly the moBt prominent one. Erich Schmidt's 
comment (R. R. G. p. 221) does not exclude 
Duntzer's explanation. Duntzer merely misunder- 
stood it. Schmidt has the biblical interpretation 
in mind as is clearly shown by his reference to 
Klopstock. All he says is that Waller is ein 
Klopstocksches Wort. Nor is it altogether certain 
that E. Schmidt means to imply that the word 
" wanderer " iB used by OsBian in the sense of 
Mensch. The passage allows of a different inter- 
pretation : Wanderer, used here by Werther in the 
sense of Mensch (thought of as a pilgrim), iB an 
Ossianic word. For the rest there is no difference 
between Mr. Ferguson's explanation of the letter 
and the one given by Duntzer (Erl., 1880, p. 
122, n.). That Duntzer is not very wrong in call- 
ing the letter entbehrlicher Zusatz is shown by the 
simple fact that it is not found in the first edition. 
Abgerissenheit, moreover, characterizes certain parts 
of Werther's Leiden, especially towards the end, and 
is perfectly compatible with " logical sequence." 
Ab to Wanderer and Pilgrim cf. also Minor-Sauer, 
Goethe-Studien, 1880, p. 44 f. 

John A. Walz. 

Harvard University. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

The Carnegie Institution has given sixteen 
hundred dollars to Professor W. Scripture of 
Yale University, for the year 1903, to be used in 
researches in experimental phonetics. 



